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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



Art. XV. Opere di JViccolo Machiavelli, Cittadino e Segreta- 
rio Fiorentino. Milano, vol. 10. pp. 4083. 

Theoiogiaus and statesmen are peculiarly exposed to 
posthumous reverses of reputation ; they are praised and 
condemned as the principles, which they professed, are adopt- 
ed and proscribed in the political and religious revolutions 
of succeeding times. But few have experienced so singular 
a fate as that of Nicholas Machiavel, applauded and censured 
by different generations, not for the same'sentiments, but as 
the supposed champion of opinions directly contradictory. 
Those who had the best means of ascertaining his character, 
his contemporaries of all parties, considered him the resolute 
supporter of a republican form of government ; — as such he 
was employed in the most important offices during the short 
period of civil liberty enjoyed by Florence at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century ; and as such on the re-estab- 
lishment of despotick power, he was degraded, and imprison- 
ed, and tortured. Notwithstanding his violent condemna- 
tion of the abuses of the Roman Court, his writings were not 
only tolerated during the Pontificates of Leo X, Adrian, and 
Clement VII ; but were published at Rome with the express 
sanction of the latter. A Papal Bull of Clement VIII, sixty 
five years after the death of Machiavel, first condemned < the 
Prince,' and excommunicated all who should read it. The 
writer of this bull, said to be the Jesuit Possevin, had cer- 
tainly never read the treatise which it censures, for it con- 
demns the three books of the Prince, whereas that work con- 
sists of only one book ; and cites passages from it, which it 
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does not contain. Since that time, most good catholicks have 
thought it their duty, like him, to condemn the work without 
reading it, and many good protestants have followed the ex- 
ample, till Machiavelism has been adopted in most Europe- 
an languages as a synonym of intrigue, perfidy, and oppres- 
sion, and supposed to express the true character of Machia- 
vel. This supposition however has not been universal j now 
and then a man, accustomed to examine and decide for him- 
self, has denied or doubted its justice. A statement of the 
opinions of distinguished writers on the works of this cele- 
brated man may shake the confidence of our readers, in sen- 
timents, which some of them perhaps have indulged without 
examination ; and excite their curiosity to become acquaint- 
ed with the life and writings of one, who has been so unmer- 
cifully abused, or so capriciously defended. 

It is worthy of remark, that the partizans of unlimited 
monarchy are most violent in condemning ' The Prince,' and 
most earnest in dissuading its perusal ; while the supporters 
of popular governments generally recommend the work, and 
vindicate the intention of the author. This circumstance 
seems to prove that, whatever may have been the design of 
the treatise, its tendency is favourable to liberty, and hostile 
to despotism. Such we are persuaded is the fact. It is im- 
possible that any man could rise from the perusal of the 
whole work, believing it correct, without an earnest desire 
that it might be his lot to live in a republick. And in truth, 
those, who adopt a different conclusion, always deny the judg- 
ment or fidelity of the author. No man has been found har- 
dy enough to say, 'This is indeed just, but nevertheless an 
absolute monarchy is a good form of government.' 

We are told that Catherine De Medicis, the Emperour 
Charles V, and the Sultan Solyman II, seriously made « The 
Prince' their guide j but this is not their own avowal or the 
acknowledgment of their friends ; it is the accusation of their 
enemies. 

The most violent reproaches ever uttered against Machia- 
vel are from the pen of Paulus Jovius. But the venality of 
this historian and his unparalleled eftroutery in publishing the 
most palpable falsehoods in favour of his masters and in de- 
rogation of their enemies have rendered his name infamous, 
and his opinions with regard to the partizans or the oppo- 
nents of the Medicis unworthy of credit. 
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Cardinal Pole and Moreri seem to take it for granted, that 
« The Prince' was designed seriously to recommend the max* 
ims contained in it, and condemn its author without reserve 
or qualification. 

Frederick II, of Prussia, a great general and an ahle mon- 
arch, but indebted for most of his literary reputation to his 
crown, wrote a commentary on « The Prince,' called the An- 
ti-Machiavel, in which he evidently supposes that treatise to 
contain the real sentiments of its author on the conduct, 
which princes ought to adopt, and of course condemns 
it. This work of the king of Prussia was honoured with a 
preface by Voltaire, echoing his Majesty's sentiments, admir- 
ing his production, and asserting, that ' though Machiavelian 
principles were well refuted in this treatise of the king of 
Prussia, the world might one day see a still better refutation 
of them in the history of his life.' It would indeed be amus- 
ing to compare some passages of the Anti-Machiavel with 
some actions of its royal author. The chapter, in which he 
proves that a war for conquest can never be justified, and 
that, in which he displays the guilt of an unnecessary viola- 
tion of treaties, would- form an admirable commentary on the 
invasion of Silesia. 

Tiraboschi and Tenhove, while they express the highest 
admiration of the talents of Machiavel, consider « The Prince' 
as a recommendation of the crimes which it attributes to new 
sovereigns, because it is written in a didactick form, without 
any appearance of irony, and because similar maxims are 
proposed to absolute sovereigns in the discourses on Livy. 

Mr. lloscoe relies on the same reasons to support the same 
opinion of the treatise, but forms a far lower estimate of the 
talents of the author. 

Lord Lyttleton, in his Dialogues of the Dead, bestows a 
high encomium on the ability and integrity displayed in the 
Discourses on Livy, and declares the excellence of this work 
to aggravate the guilt of the author in composing the Prince j 
which he conjectures to be written from the vanity of dis- 
playing great political sagacity. The authority of those, 
who have used the name of Machiavel as a popular term of 
reproach, without professing to express an opinion on his 
character or his works, will not be adduced against him, nor 
will that of his translators be urged in his favour. 

Montesquieu and Hume speak of his talents with respect. 
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The latter thinks that he learned his maxims of monarchical 
government from the corrupt governments of Italian and an- 
cient sovereigns, and adds that experience has proved the 
falsehood of every maxim in his Prince. 

Guicciardini was his friend, and much of their correspon- 
dence is still preserved. 

Bayle in his Dictionary, Article Machiavel, has collected 
the opinions of many writers, without stating his own. In 
his note L. is an extract from Albericus Gentilis, who was 
born in the North of Italy in 1550, (for it is not to the inge- 
nuity of the moderns that Machiavel is indebted for justifica- 
tion,) which asserts the utility of the Prince, and attributes its 
publication to the design of rendering usurpers odious. The 
same note contains the assent of Adam Rupert to this opin- 
ion. , 

Wicquefort* in his Ambassador, after recommending the 
works of Machiavel as highly useful, thus proceeds, — « I do 
not undertake to justify the Florentine Politician ; I acknowl- 
edge that his works contain passages not very orthodox ; but 
there are some capable of a more favourable construction than 
has been commonly put upon them by pedantry. We must 
consider them as statements of what princes do; not of 
what they ought to do ; and if some of them seem inconsis- 
tent with the Christian religion, it is because they describe 
the actual conduct of tyrants and usurpers, and not the du- 
ties of lawful princes.' 

Lord Baconf remarks, that ' A grave and serious descrip- 
tion of the crimes and artifices of men is to be considered one 
of the greatest securities of virtue. It is told of the Basilisk, 
that if it see any man first, he is destroyed ; but if the man 
first see the Basilisk, the latter perishes. In the same man- 
ner fraud, imposture, and intrigue, if they are first discover- 
ed, lose the power to injure, and are dangerous to none but 
those whom they surprise. "We are therefore indebted to 
Machiavel and such writers, who openly and undisguisedly 
relate what men commonly do, not what they ought to do.' 
This, in Mr. Stewart's opinion, is not the language of ad- 
miration ; but at least it is a positive assertion, that the treatise 
alluded to is useful to mankind, that it is a description of ty- 
ranny, not a recommendation of it. 

* Book i. Sect. 7. 

f De Aug Scient, Lib. vii, Cap. 2. 
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To the translation of Machiavel's works, printed in London 
in 1675, is prefixed a letter, there ascribed to Machiavel him- 
self,justifying his character and his writings, and defending 
him from the three charges brought against him of being a 
favourer of tyranny, a favourer of democracy, and an ad- 
versary of religion. This letter is certainly spurious, and 
is said, on the authority of Warburton, to have been written 
by the Marquis of Wharton, father of the celebrated Duke. 

Rousseau in his Contrat Social* thus speaks of the Flo- 
rentine Secretary ; — « Under pretence of instructing sove- 
reigns, he gives important lessons to the people. The Prince 
of Machiavel is the manuel of republicans.' In a note he 
adds, ' Machiavel was an honest man and a good citizen, 
but his connexion with the house of Medicis obliged him, 
during the oppression of his country, to conceal his love of 
liberty. The choice of his execrable hero sufficiently evinces 
his secret design ; and the opposition of the maxims in the 
Prince to those in his Discourses on Livy and in his History 
of Florence, proves that this profound politician has hitherto 
had only superficial or corrupt readers. The Court of Rome 
has strictly proscribed his works. Yes indeed j because it 
is described in them too truly.' 

Lord Clarendon, whose sagacity in penetrating, and skill 
in portraying the characters of men are among the most 
conspicuous powers of his admirable genius, has, in the tenth 
Book of his History of the Rebellion, the following passage — 
Machiavel in this was in the right, though he got an ill 
name by it with those, who take what he says from the re- 
port of other men, or do not enough consider themselves what 
he says and his method in speaking. He was as great an 
enemy to tyranny and injustice in any government, as any man 
then was, or now is, and says, « that a man were better be a 
dog than be subject to those passions and appetites, which 
possess all unjust and ambitious and tyrannical persons ;' but 
he confesses, < that they who are so transported, and have en- 
tertained such wicked designs as are void of all conscience, 
must not think to prosecute them by the rules of conscience, 
which wps laid aside or subdued before they entered upon 
them ; they must make no scruple of doing all those impious 
things, which are necessary to compass and support the impi- 
ety to which they have devoted themselves ; and therefore he 

* Book iii. Chap. 6, 
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commends Cesar Borgia for not being startled with breach 
of faith, perjuries and murders, for the removal of those men 
who, he was sure, would cross and enervate the whole enter- 
prise he had resolved and addicted himself to 5 and blames 
those usurpers, who had made themselves tyrants, for hoping 
to support a government by justice, which they had assumed 
unjustly, and which having wickedly attempted, they mani- 
festly lost by not being wicked enough.' 

M. Sismondi and Mr. Stewart endeavour to escape from 
this conflict of opinions by resorting to the only remaining al- 
ternative, the supposition that Machiavel wrote neither with 
a good design nor with a bad one, but without any design at 
all ; that The Prince is the mere effusion of spleen and misan- 
thropy. 

On comparing these testimonies, few will deny to Machia- 
vel the praise of distinguished talents ; those who do not 
number authorities, but weigh them, will certainly hesitate to 
assert his political depravity ; and those, who bow implicitly 
to no authority, will perhaps be disposed to examine his 
works and his conduct, in order to form their own opinions 
of his integrity. A detail of his actions will be the best clue 
to his character and the most instructive commentary on his 
writings. But it is impossible to estimate or even to under- 
stand his publick conduct, without considering the political 
situation of his country. It is our intention therefore to state 
the revolutions, which he witnessed in the government of 
Florence, to relate the little that we have been able to learn of 
his publick and private life, and to examine the general scope 
and design of his principal works. 

From 1*3* to 1492 three generations of the Medicis, suc- 
cessively placed by their fellow citizens at the head of the gov- 
ernment, derived unlimited power from the affection of the 
people, which they obtained and merited by their talents, 
their virtues, and their publick spirit. Peter, to whom the 
administration of the government was committed on the death 
of his father, Lorenzo the magnificent, in 1492, unsatisfied 
with absolute power, if he could not display the pomp and ex- 
ercise the cruelties of despotism, contrived in the short space 
of two years to secure the hatred of the Florentines, though 
their enthusiastick devotion to his family prevented any at- 
tempt to subvert his authority. 

In 1494, when Charles VIII of France was preparing to 

Vol. V. No. 3. 45 
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march into Italy in order to enforce his claim to the throne of 
Naples, then occupied by Alphonso of Arragon,Peter de Medici, 
in opposition to the wishes of the Florentines, who under the 
dominion of his ancestors had always been the confederates 
of the French, entered into a strict alliance with the house of 
Arragon, and on the application of Charles for a free pas- 
sage through Tuscany, refused it as inconsistent with the trea- 
ty between himself and the king of Naples. At the same 
time the Neapolitan fleet occupied the harbour of Leghorn, the 
officers of that crown were permitted to raise recruits through- 
out Tuscany, and the whole disposable force of Florence, 1000 
lances, joined the army which was posted in Romagna un- 
der the command of Ferdinand, to oppose the progress of 
the French. On entering the Florentine territory, Charles 
stormed the fortress of Favizano and put the garrison to the 
sword. His progress however was soon arrested by the town 
of Sarzana and the adjacent citadel, so strongly fortified that 
their reduction was supposed to be a very difficult enterprize. 
It was thought impossible for the French army to remain 
long before this city, as sufficient supplies could not he ob- 
tained there ; and both dangerous and disgraceful to leave 
it behind them in the hands of an enemy. 

At this moment Peter de Medicis, equally presumptuous 
in security, and timid in danger, terrified by the approach 
of the French, fled 1o the camp of Charles, and kneeling at 
his feet, abandoned himself and his country to the royal mer- 
cy. To purchase an alliance with this sovereign, he surren- 
dered to the French troops not only Sarzana, but all the prin- 
cipal fortified places of Tuscany, among them Pisa and Leg- 
horn. 

This degrading submission excited the wonder, contempt, 
and ridicule of his new allies, and roused at once the indig- 
nation of the Florentines, who immediately sent an embassy 
to Charles in order to obtain the restoration of the fortress- 
es, and to conclude a more honourable treaty. Peter, on 
learning their displeasure, hurried back to Florence, where 
he found the magistrates and people, even those who had 
been his firmest supporters, openly condemning his conduct. 
On the day after his return, the 9th of Nov. he went to the 
palace of the government, but was denied admittance by the 
magistrates. The people immediately flew to arms, the 
more hastily because Paul Orsini was approaching the city 
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with a body of troops at the request of Peter, in order to sup- 
port his authority ; but Peter, on learning that the magistrates 
had declared him a rebel, escaped from his house, to which 
he had retreated on the beginning of the commotion, and fled 
to Bologna, and afterwards to Venice. 

Charles, having obtained possession ef the strongholds of 
Tuscany by the treachery of its prince, led his army to Flor- 
ence and entered it in tri umph. His first intention to re-estab - 
lish the authority of the Medicis, was defeated by Peter's re- 
fusal to entrust himself to the hands of the French. Confi- 
dent of his own strength, and determined to avail himself of 
the advantages, which he possessed, the king next asserted 
that he had acquired the absolute dominion of the city by 
right of conquest 5 but it being publickly known that the 
Florentines were all provided with weapons, and had resolv- 
ed, if he persisted in his pretensions, to assemble in the pub- 
lick square at the sound of the great bell, and not to yield 
their independence without a struggle, he thought it better 
to attempt negotiation than to appeal to force. At an inter- 
view between him and the four Florentine commissioners, 
he directed his secretary to road the rform of a treaty, con- 
taining, as he declared, the only terms that lie would grant. 
It still insisted on the appointment by the French king of 
certain civil magistrates, and on the payment of a large trib- 
ute by Florence ; and was no seoner read, than Peter Cap- 
poni, one of the commissioners, starting from his seat, snatch- 
ed it from the hands of the secretary, and tearing it in pieces, 
exclaimed to the king — ' Since your terms are so degrad- 
ing, sound your trumpets, and we will sound our bells ;' and 
instantly, with the other commissioners, quitted the apart- 
ment. This resolute appeal to arms 5 saved the liberty of 
Florence. The French sovereign, in whose court Capponi 
had once resided as ambassador, well knew his spirit and 
firmness, and therefore thought it prudent to recal the com- 
missioners, and grant them terms more agreeable to their re- 
publican feelings. A treaty was immediately concluded, de- 
claring the exile of the Medicis and providing for the resto- 
ration of the fortresses, surrendered by Peter de Medicis to 
the French ; the Florentines, on their part, stipulating to pay 
the sum of 120,000 ducats under the name of a subsidy to 
the French king. 

For four years after this period, Florence, under the form 
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of a democracy, was ruled and deluded by the Monk Savan- 
arola, and for four more, distracted by domestick faction. 
During these eight years, the Medicis, watching for the dis- 
tresses of their country, and founding their hopes on her 
misfortunes, four times attempted, by the aid of foreign troops, 
to obtain possession of the city. Their fourth attempt, made 
in 1502 in alliance with Cesar Borgia, was defeated by the 
taleirts and policy of Peter Soderini, who was soon after 
chosen Gonfaloniere for life,jjand whose integrity and moder- 
ation secured, for ten years, the prosperity of Florence. 

All that we know of Machiavel before this period is, that 
he was born on the 3d of May 1469, and that he wrote some 
comedies and tales, which were long admired, and are still 
preserved. On the establishment of the new form of govern- 
ment in 1502, he was appointed secretary of state, and retain- 
ed that important office during the whole government of So- 
derini, though the exercise of its duties was frequently inter- 
rupted by embassies to foreign sovereigns.* 

During his residence at the court of Borgia, that Prince 
perpetrated the massacre of Sinigaglia. Mr. Roscoe in the 
1st vol. of Leo X, accuses Machiavel of having contrived the 
massacre, but afterwards retracts the accusation, to advance 
another inconsistent with it, and more plausible, because it 
alleges a crime less enormous, that of being an accessary be- 
fore the fact, and concealing the design from the vietims. 
As this is the only instance in which Machiavel is charged 
with practising any of the crimes recommended in The Prince, 
as the charge is first made by Mr. Roscoe, and as the evi- 
dence on which it rests is all before us, we shall submit the 
whole cause to our readers. 

Borgia and the Orsini had for some time been secretly 

* In 1502 he was sent as ambassadour to Cesar Borgia. 
*1503 to Rome. 

1504 to France. 

1505 employed to engage Baglioni in the service of Florence. 

1506 again sent to Rome. 

•1507 to the Emperonr Maximilian at Trente. 

*1508 employed as commissioner in the Florentine camp before Pisa, 

*1509 ambassadour to the Duke of Mantua, and in the same year to 
Piombino to negotiate a treaty with the Pisan commissioners. 

"1510 to France. 

*1511 to Lombardy and France. 
His official letters during the embassies, marked with an asterisk, and 
some written as Secretary of State in 1510 and 1511, are published. 
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plotting each other's ruin, when fortune seemed to favour the 
designs of the latter by enabling them to surprise the city of 
Urbino. As soon as they had thus commenced hostilities, 
they sent to Florence to ask assistance, and probably expect- 
ed a ready compliance with their request from the resentment 
of the inhabitants against Borgia for having, three months 
before that time, besieged the city, and plundered and wasted 
its environs. In this however they were disappointed. The 
Florentines; who had long been the enemies of the Orsini, 
not only refused to aid them in the design, but determined to 
unite with Borgia against them, and sent Macniavel as am- 
bassadour to that prince to offer him their assistance. Ma- 
chiavel found him at Imola deserted by his soldiers, and al- 
most in despair : but the unexpected offer of the Florentines 
reanimated his courage, and he soon collected a sufficient ar- 
my to force his adversaries to a peace. The recent enemies 
agreed to unite their arms for the capture of Sinigaglia, and 
the Orsini led their troops against that city, which was soon 
reduced excepting the fortress, the governour of which refus- 
ed to capitulate with any one but Borgia himself. On learn- 
ing this fact, that sovereign left Cesena with his army for 
Sinigaglia, sending frequent messages, while on the road, to 
persuade the Orsini to await his arrival. The Florentine 
ambassadour, according to the custom of the age, accompani- 
ed the court in this expedition ; or rather followed it, for he 
avoided making the same stages in order to obtain more com- 
fortable lodgings. On the 30th of December, however, he over- 
took Borgia at Fano, where they passed the night. Early 
the next morning, Borgia left that place for Sinigaglia, 
whither he seems to have been followed in the course of the 
day by Machiavel ; who there wrote to his government a 
short note, the substance of which is as follows. 

' The day before yesterday I wrote from Pesaro what I had 
heard of Sinigaglia. I reached Fano yesterday. The Duke (Bor- 
gia) left that place early this morning with all his army and came 
here to Sinigaglia, where were the Orsini and Vitellozzo. They 
went out to meet him, and as soon as he had entered the city with 
them, he turned to his guards and had them taken prisoners. The 
troops are sacking the city. It is about sunset. I am in the 
greatest anxiety. I know not how to send this letter. I shall 
write more fully. I think they will not be alive tomorrow. The 
proclamations, which are circulating, say that the traitors are ta- 
ken,' &c. 
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Another letter written on the same day, giving a more par- 
ticular statement of the circumstances, is lost, and appears 
never to have been received. In a letter dated the next day, 
containing a general account of the transaction, are the words 
cited by Mr. Roscoe. 

' The Duke called me at two hours after sunset, and with the 
calmest countenance itl the world congratulated me on this suc- 
cess, saying that he had spoken to me of it the day before, but 
without disclosing the whole ; as was true.'——' He desired me 
to congratulate you on this success.' In a letter of 8th of Janua- 
ry he writes, ' Every one here begins to wonder that you have not 
written to congratulate Borgia on what he has so lately done for 
your benefit, by which he thinks he has imposed an obligation on 
the whole city.' 

These passages seem to evince that insensibility to crimes 
which is too apt to result from witnessing their frequent re- 
petition 5 but do they support the charge of Mr. Roscoe ? Do 
they prove a participation in this crime ? Does it appear from 
all the circumstances that Machiavel had any opportunity of 
warning the Orsini of their danger; or even that he under- 
stood the hints of Borgia before they were explained by the 
event ? On the contrary, does not that Prince seem to refer 
to them on the next day for the very purpose of making them 
intelligible ? It has also been remarked, that Machiavel no 
where laments the fate of the victims. But how could he? 
It was a struggle between assassins ; and the only cause of 
regret is, that both parties did not fall in the contest. 

Mr. Roscoe repeatedly calls Machiavel the friend of Bor- 
gia. But we know no authority for the assertion. Machia- 
vel's letters during this embassy are full of jealousy and sus- 
picion with regard to Borgia's designs 5 they frequently in- 
timate that his professions of friendship for Florence are in- 
sincere, and that there is danger of his uniting with the Or- 
sini to attack that city ; and often complain of the difficulty, 
which the writer finds in obtaining an audience. The mode, 
in which the Florentine ambassadour's dispatches were con- 
veyed, rendered it imprudent for him to speak too freely of 
the sovereign, at whose court he resided. But his official 
letters, while at the court of Rome in 1503, (within a year af- 
ter the massacre of Sinigaglia,) mention Borgia in terms 
very different from the language of friendship. One passage 
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is quite explicit. * Perhaps the letter, which I sent your 
lordships on the 26th, (containing a report that Borgia was 
assassinated by the Pope,) may be completely verified. It is 
manifest that his crimes have been conducting him, step by 
step, to punishment.' 

In 1512, the Cardinal de Medicis, afterwards Leo X, who 
became, on the death of Peter in 1504, the head of the family, 
persuaded the Holy League, consisting of the Pope, the Em- 
perour, the Venetians and Ferdinand of Arragon, to undertake 
the expulsion of Soderini and the restoration. of the Medicis. 
In pursuance of his design, the Viceroy of Naples led his ar- 
my against the city, accompanied by the Cardinal and his 
adherents. His first demands were unanimously rejected by 
the Florentines, who however consented to the return of the 
Medicis as private citizens. The Viceroy accepted this con- 
cession, and promised to withdraw his troops, if the Floren- 
tines would also stipulate to pay him 30,000 ducats and supply 
his army with provisions. To this proposition the principal 
citizens assented, but the departure of the ambassadours was 
delayed one day, probably by the unwillingness of the Oon- 
faloniere to readmit the Medicis on any terms, and during 
this interval the army of the Viceroy stormed the Prato, a 
fortress within a few miles of Florenee, and put the whole 
garrison to the sword. The knowledge of this event filling 
the c'ty with consternation, thirty young men, partizans of 
the Medicis, availed themselves of the publick tumult, enter- 
ed the palace of the Gonfaloniere armed, and threatened him 
with instant death if he attempted resistance. By the same 
threat they forced the magistrates to pass an unwilling vote 
for his deposition, and in the subsequent night sent him un- 
der a guard to Siena. 

A treaty was immediately concluded between the Viceroy 
and Cardinal and the Florentines. The Medicis asked only 
their restoration as private citizens, without any share in the 
government, and the right of redeeming their former estates 
by paying the sums, which had been given for them by the 
actual possessours. Hardly, however, were they readmitted 
to the city, a new Gonfaloniere appointed, and the citizens 
returned to their peaceful occupations, when the Cardinal, 
having privately introduced a body of Italian soldiers, sur- 
rounded the assembly of the people, and occupied the palace 
of the magistracy with armed men, declared the government 
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at aa end, usurpsd the supreme authority, and appointed a 
council of sixty six of his adherents to administer it under 
his direction. 

This revolution took place early in September 1512. In 
the February following, it was discovered that some of the 
most distinguished young men of Florence, thinking proba- 
bly that they were under no obligation to obey a government 
established by perfidy and force, and desirous of restoring 
liberty to their country, had formed a conspiracy for the ex- 
pulsion of the Medicis. 

The principal conspirators were immediately executed. 
Machiavel, on suspicion of being connected with them, was 
deprived of the office of Secretary of State, and stretched on 
the rack to extort from him an acknowledgment of guilt ; but 
his firmness resisted the severity of the torture, and he was 
remanded to prison, from which he was soon after released on 
the accession of theCardinal de Medicis to the papal throne. 
A letter of Machiavel to his friend Vernaccia on this occa- 
sion contains the following words. 

' It is almost a miracle that I am alive ; I have been deprived 
of my office and almost of life. God and ray innocence alone pre- 
served me. Imprisonment and every other suffering I have en- 
dured, but now by the grace of God I am well, and live as I can, 
looking to heaven for better days.' 

Here the official labours of Machiavel terminate, and his 
literary life commences. The Discourses on Livy could not 
have been written before this time, for they are full of allu- 
sions to the recent revolution. The Prince is said by Bayle 
to have been composed in 1515, and by Moreri to be a con- 
tinuation of the Discourses on Livy. It is remarkable that a 
writer so laboriously correct as Mr. Gibbon, should assert 
that The Prince was written before the usurpation of the 
Medicis, when the work itself is dedicated to Lorenzo de 
Medicis, as head of the Florentine government, and repeated- 
ly mentions the elevation of Leo X to the papal throne, the 
very Leo, who, while yet a Cardinal, usurped the government 
of his country, and who was chosen Pope on the 15th of March 
1513. The more common errour of supposing the Prince one 
of its author's last productions is also refuted by the trea- 
tise itself ; for in the commencement of the twenty first chap- 
ter is the following phrase, * Ferdinand of Arragon, the present 
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king of Spain ;' and Ferdinand of Arragon died in Italy iu 
January 1516. The works themselves afford reason to be- 
lieve that The Prince and the Discourses were written at the 
same time. In the first chapter of The Prince, the author 
states, that he shall not notice republican governments in that 
work, because he had fully treated of them elsewhere, mean- 
ing in his Discourses ; and in one of the last chapters* of the 
Discourses, declines the discussion of another question, be- 
cause it had already been examined in The Prince. In the 
second book of the Discourses he mentions his treatise of 
principalities, probably the same work as The Prince, and not 
then completed ; certainly not published, since it was never 
known by any other title than that which it now bears. 
These works will therefore illustrate each other, and should 
be examined together. But as the reputation of Machiavel 
seems to depend principally on the motives ascribed to him 
for the composition of The Prince, this examination will be 
delayed till the subsequent incidents of his life are related, 
and the objects of some of his other works noticed with the 
hope that an acquaintance with these may assist us to put a 
right construction on his earlier productions. 

From September 1513 till 1519, Florence was governed, 
under the direction of the Pope, by the younger Lorenzo, on 
whose death in 1519 the only legitimate princes of the house 
of Medicis were Leo, and his cousin Cardinal Julio. His 
holiness, feeling or pretending to feel desirous of establishing 
a constitution agreeable to his fellow citizens, required of 
Machiavel a project for the improvement of the Florentine 
government. This project is still extant. It proposes a 
donstitution perfectly republican, but confers on Leo and the 
Cardinal almost absolute authority during their lives, in or- 
der to induce them to adopt it. The author strongly urges 
every motive that could excite the personal ambition or 
awaken the patriotick feelings of the pontiff, and dwells on 
the glory of the founders of the ancient republicks, proposing 
their example for his imitation. But the features of the sys- 
tem were too democratick for Leo, and he committed the su- 
preme power to Julio to be exercised under his own absolute 
control. 

Immediately after the death of Leo, in 1521, another con- 
spiracy for the recovery of liberty was detected among the 

* B. 3, Ch. 42. 
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Florentines. Machiavel was suspected of participating in it, 
without any other evidence than his known character, and 
the praises bestowed on Brutus and Cassius in his writings. 
It does not appear that he suffered any thing further on this 
occasion than a short imprisonment. 

In 1523, the Cardinal Julio de Medicis became supreme 
pontiff with the name of Clement VII. The government of 
Florence was by him entrusted to his nephews, Hippolitus 
and Alexander de Medicis, under the superintendance and 
direction of the Cardinal of Cortona. In 1526, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to expel them, but the news of the sack 
of Rome, in April 1527, so terrified Cortona, that he aban- 
doned the city, and the people recovered their liberty, which 
they retained, though distracted by faction, till 1530, when 
they were finally subjected to the yoke of the Medicis by the 
arms of Charles V. 

To Clement VII, Machiavel dedicated the History of Flor- 
ence, undertaken at his command. It commences with the 
foundation of the city, and terminates with the death of Lo- 
renzo the magnificent, in 1492. Lord Bolingbroke says of 
the first book, that ' it is an historical map of the period, 
which the author intends to describe, of great utility, and su- 
periour to any thing of the kind among the ancient histori- 
ans.' Nor is the rest of the work unworthy of its commence- 
ment. 

The Art of War was probably written in the latter part of 
its author's life. It must have been undertaken after the 17th 
of December 1517, since in a letter of that date, Machiavel 
mentions Cosimo Rucellai, as being then at Rome ; and the 
Art of War commences with a lamentation for his death, and a 
high eulogium of his character, and is professedly composed as 
a monument of affection to his memory. Count Algarotti has 
written a critique, or rather a panegyrick on this production, 
in which he complains that Puy Segur, Follard, and mar- 
shal Saxe often copy ideas from it without acknowledgment. 
Some criticks attempt to decry the work, by repeating a story 
ofBandello; 'That Machiavel undertook one morning, at 
the request of the duke of Urbino, to teach a regiment the 
discipline recommended in his Art of War, and laboured two 
hours without success.' Surely no one but a literary recluse 
would estimate the merit of a treatise on the Art of War by 
the ability of its author to perform the duties of a drilling ser- 
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jeant, or even condemn a drilling serjeant for incapacity, be- 
cause he could not render a regiment expert in a new sys- 
tem of discipline in a single morning. Probably the whole 
story is only an exaggeration of the statement of Cardan, 
that the duke invited Machiavel to discipline a company ac- 
cording to the mode recommended in his treatise, and that 
he declined undertaking it.* 

On the 22d of June 1527, soon after the flight of Cortona, 
Machiavel died in extreme poverty. Boundelmontc, Ala- 
manni, and Rucellai, men of unimpeached integrity, the lea- 
ders of the republican party in Florence, the champions and 
the hope of the people, were his constant companions, his un- 
wavering friends, and his political pupils. The partizans of 
the Medicis always considered him one of the most zealous 
of the libertines, for so they styled the advocates of liberty j 
and the princes of that house never entrusted him with any 
more important office than that of historiographer, that of 
carrying messages to Guicciardini, then governour of Mode- 
na, and that of negotiating with a society of monks at Carpi. 
On the last occasion Guicciardini begins one of his letters 
with these words. 

' Dearest Machiavel, when. I read your title of ambassadour to 
the monks of Carpi, and consider to what kings, dukes, and prin- 
ces you have formerly been deputed, it reminds me of Lysander, 
after so many victories and trophies, employed in his old age to 
deal out the daily food of the same troops, whom he had so often 
ied to victory.' 

Such were the life and the writings of Machiavel. Yet 
notwithstanding his conduct, the conduct of his contempora- 
ries towards him, and the manifest design of the greater part 
of his voluminous works, he has been accused as the partizan 
and teacher of despotism. The evidence adduced in support 
of this accusation is derived from The Prince, and a few 
passages in the Discourses on Livy. The former treatise 
occupies about a hundred and thirty pages, and consti- 
tutes not one thirtieth part of his writings now extant. It 
professes to be a manuel for the instruction of new princes, 

* In addition to the works above mentioned, Machiavel wrote short ac- 
counts of France and Germany, a narrative of the massacre of Sinigaglia, 
in which he relates it with the same coolness and indifference observed in 
his letters, and a biography of Castruccio Castracani, who lived about two 
centuries before him, very entertaining, but said to be very incorrect. 
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(which is explained by the author to mean those who acquire 
their dominions by conquest or by usurpation,) and is a tissue 
of the most perfidious and oppressive maxims, accompanied 
by instances of their practice, quite as enormous as the pre- 
cepts themselves. One chapter only, the ninth, considers the 
duties of a sovereign, whose authority is derived from the 
will of his subjects, and recommends to him the good of the 
people as the great security of his government. 

The Prince, as we have already stated, was probably 
written at the same time with the Discourses, and there is 
strong internal evidence that it was written, as is asserted by 
Moreri, in pursuance of the same general design. There are 
several references from each of these works ta the other ; to- 
gether they constitute a complete treatise on all the forms of 
government known to their author ; the style and conduct of 
both are remarkably similar ; above all, the Discourses, 
though professedly a treatise on republicks, sometimes refer to 
monarchical governments, and recommend to conquerours 
and usurpers maxims precisely similar to those in The Prince. 
Do not all these circumstances authorize us-to believe, that 
they are parts of the same plan, and designed to promote the 
same object ? The evident and undoubted design of Machia- 
vel in his Discourses was to recommend a republican form of 
government, and probably to aid its establishment in Flor- 
ence, for he earnestly insists on its superiority to others, and 
declares that all governments are dependent on the will of 
the people ; that a nation, determined to be free, cannot long 
be oppressed, while one which is willing to be enslaved will 
never want a master. This work is so extensive, so uni- 
form, and so explicit, that it cannot be misunderstood, and 
on the manifest tendency of this, is probably founded the 
opinion, that The Prince was composed not for the corrup- 
tion of sovereigns, but for the warning of the people, and de- 
signed to disclose the maxims of despotism, not to recommend 
them. The whole tenour of the treatise itself is favourable to 
this opinion ; the rules of conduct which it proposes are such 
as no tyrant would ever practise without some strong im- 
pulse of interest or ambition, and such as no man under any 
circumstances would avow. A serious avowal of them is in- 
consistent with the great maxim attributed to Machiavel by 
his enemies. * Wear the countenance and assume the lan- 
guage of virtue, but never be deterred from the pursuit of in- 
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terest by any scruple of conscience or of honour.' But 
Machiavel passed his life in determined opposition to a des- 
potick government, yet assumes the language of a teacher of 
despotism ; and that without any apparent motive. 

The characters and fate of the individuals, whose conduct 
is proposed in this treatise for the imitation of others, de- 
serve particular notice. If it was the main object of Machia- 
vel to shew that the principles, which he displays, were in 
fact adopted, his examples are admirably selected ; for they 
go the full length of the doctrine, and prove that these prin- 
ciples were practised in all their enormity. On this supposi. 
tion their ultimate consequences have nothing to do with the 
subject. But if he designed to recommend their adoption as 
the means of prosperity, his heroes are wonderfully ill chosen. 
The most conspicuous is Cesar Borgia, who received from 
his father, pope Alexander VI, the territory of Romagna, and 
extended it by his arms and his perfidy ; but was frequent- 
ly distressed and endangered by the intrigues, conspiracies, 
and desertions of his allies and his subjects. He narrowly 
escaped death in consequence of accidentally drinking with 
his father poison, which they had prepared for one of their 
guests. He was soon after successively stripped of all his 
dominions, betrayed by Gonsalvo of Spain, and imprisoned 
for two years in a Spanish fortress, from which he escaped to 
live two years more a pensioner on the bounty of his brother 
in law, Jean d' Albret of Navarre, and was at length killed a 
volunteer in his army, before the neighbouring castle of a 
petty prince, leaving his name for the abhorrence and the 
ridicule of mankind. And all this eight years before The 
Prince was written.* 

Another model for sovereigns is pope Alexander himself, 
who was destroyed by the poison, which so nearly proved 
fatal to his son, and left a still more infamous reputation. 
Oliverotto da Fermo is another. In order to obtain the 
sovereignty of his native city, he assassinated all the princi- 
pal citizens, among them his own uncle; and a year after 
fell himself one of the victims at Sinigaglia. 

Had'it been the object of Machiavel really to recommend 
the monstrous principles contained in this treatise, they 
would have been hinted at, rather than distinctly stated j 

* For Machiavel's real opinion of Borgia, see the 355th page. 
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covered with a decent veil of qualifications and apologies, 
not exposed in their naked deformity ; they would have been 
supported by the examples of men, whose success or Celebris 
ty might give some countenance to guilt, whose political 
crimes were excused by pretended necessity, or redeemed by 
their private virtues, or lost in the splendour of their glory. 
Surely they would not have been connected with the names 
of those, who had lost their dominions, their reputations, and 
their lives by adopting them ; least of all, of those, who had 
fallen into the very pit, which they had digged for others. 

On these authorities, on this external and internal evidence 
rests the opinion, that The Prince was intended to oppase, not 
to support despotick governments, and that its author antici- 
pated and designed the effects which it has actually produc- 
ed. The great objection to this opinion is, that the language 
of The Prince is didactick, not descriptive ; that in terms it 
recommends the principles, which it contains, and this with- 
out any appearance of irony or censure. To this it is repli- 
ed, that The Prince, written in pursuance of the same design 
as the Discourses on Livy, naturally assumed the same form ; 
that though its maxims are recommended, yet they are recom- 
mended tor the express purpose of supporting the sovereign, not 
of contributing to the happiness of the people ; and therefore 
this recommendation could have no tendency to induce the peo- 
ple to endure such maxims or such a government j — and it must 
be recollected that Machiavel again and again asserts, that the 
form of the government always depends on the will of the people. 
But it may have been his design to prove not only that new 
princes had in fact practised these crimes, but that from the very 
nature of the government, they would always practise them, 
leaving his readers to draw for themselves the necessary 
conclusion, that such a government can never be tolerable, 
whatever be the character of the prince, who administers it. 
And this was perhaps his real opinion. Should it be an er- 
rour, it is one very naturally accounted for by his political- 
experience, and perfectly consistent with his conduct and his 
feelings. If this conjecture be correct, if it was his design 
not to write a satire for the amusement of his fellow citizens, 
but to induce them to consider seriously the evils of a despot- 
ick government, and if he believed that he had truly repre- 
sented them, there was no room for irony and no need of 
censure. Besides, it is not at all improbable that his expert- 
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ence on the rack had taught him to speak cautiously of des- 
pots. 

We know not how far we have obviated the objection gen- 
erally urged against the integrity of Machiavel ; but in its 
full strength and without any answer, it seems far less con- 
clusive and insurmountable, than those which oppose the pop- 
ular opinion. Is it credible that he, who had made it the 
labour of his life, and no idle life, to support a republick, who 
had connected with that form of government his fortune and 
his reputation, who had fallen with it, and had hazarded his 
life for its re-establishment, should, without any apparent aim 
of interest or ambition, become the open advocate of tyranny ; 
and that after this he should still be courted by the friends 
of liberty as an associate and a confident, and still persecut- 
ed by its adversaries as an enemy ? Is it credible that a man, 
who was forming a complete and elegant representation of 
the peculiar excellencies of popular governments, which he 
might expect to endure as a lasting memorial of his genius, 
should at the same time* without a hope or a motive, unravel 
by night the beautiful tissue, that he was weaving in the day? 
Is it credible that one, whose talents, and political sagacity, 
and knowledge of human nature are universally admired* 
should compose in favour of despotism a treatise, which has 
in fact been more injurious to it than any other work ever 
written ? Is it credible that the same individual should com- 
mit all these absurdities, in times of civil discord, and yet 
not even the watchfulness of party-spirit once accuse him of 
inconsistency 1 Suppose it however the object of Machiavel 
to make such a description of tyranny, as should excite re- 
sistance rather than submission, and the riddle of his life is 
solved ; his writings, his conduct, the conduct of his frjends, 
and that of his enemies are all consistent and intelligible. 

The opinion of M. Sismondi and Mr. Stewart, that The 
Prince is merely the effusion of spleen, excited by age, and 
poverty, and suffering, has their names and its novelty to rec- 
ommend it. Its probability is diminished by the establish- 
ment of the fact, that this treatise, instead of being the last, 
was one of the first of its author's productions, and was suc- 
ceeded by others, bearing no traces of such a temper ; for 
the continuance of want and oppression would hardly tend to 
reconcile him with mankind. Admitting;, however, that dis- 
appointment and distress had disgusted him for a time with 
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humanity, and that he poured forth the bitterness of his spirit 
in this little treatise, there is nothing very criminal in that. 
It is a human infirmity which should excite pity rather than 
detestation. The supposition acquits him entirely of the hor- 
rid design of sitting down deliberately and gratuitously, to 
corrupt the characters and destroy the happiness of subse- 
quent generations. Mr. Stewart thinks that none of his 
writings display sympathy with the fortunes of the human 
race, or zeal for the interests of truth and justice. In oppo- 
sition to this opinion, we refer our readers to the History of 
Florence, particularly to those passages, which relate to the 
death and characters of the elder branches of the Medicis, of 
John, Cosmo, the first Peter, and Lorenzo the magnificent; 
to his treatise on the reform of the Florentine government! 
to the tenth chapter of the first book of the Discourses ; to 
his letters, as secretary of state ; and to the beginning of 
the Art of War. 

"We would not be understood to recommend all the writings 
of Machiavel, as perfect lessons of political integrity. But 
though they may not claim the praise of singular purity, they 
do not deserve the reproach of singular corruption. Some 
of the most exceptionable passages are expressly quoted from 
the works of the ancients, and many more may be found in 
them. It has indeed often been said, that The Prince is an 
imitation of the Fifth Book of Aristotle's politicks. This 
statement, if correct, would completely justify the author; 
but we are compelled to acknowledge, that it rests on no bet- 
ter authority than the following remark of Conringius ; — 
* Nicholas Machiavel could teach his prince no secret spring 
of government, which Aristotle had not long ago observed 
for the preservation of power, in the Fifth Book of his Poli- 
ticks. Nay, perhaps this cunning doctor of iniquity trans- 
cribed his whole doctrine from Aristotle, without confessing 
the theft.' A comparison of the works themselves does not 
justify this conjecture. Their plans are totally dissimilar ; 
it is only the conclusion of that book of Aristotle, which 
bears any resemblance to The Prince ; and this resemblance 
is so slight and general, that we dare not appeal to it as sat- 
isfactory evidence, that Machiavel had even seen the treatise 
of the Stagyrite. The assertion of some of the apologists 
for The Prince, that its maxims are all derived from the 
works of Tacitus, is equally unfounded. 
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After yielding for two centuries and a half to the clamours 
of the Jesuits and of the partisans of the Medicis, his coun- 
trymen became at last sensible of his merit, and blushed for 
their long neglect of this illustrious man. The Chevalier 
Baldelli was appointed by the Florentine academy, to pro- 
nounce an eulogy on bis character 5 and in 1787 a splendid 
monument was erected to his memory, in the church of the 
Holy Cross, with the following inscription. 

Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. 

Nicholaus Machiavelli. 
Obiit anno A. P. V. MDXXVII. 



Art. XVI. The Sylphs of the Seasons, with other poems. By 
W. Mlston. First American from the London Edition. 
Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

It will, perhaps, appear to our readers a late hour in the 
day for us to take up this volume. But we should be sorry 
to have it said of us, a few years hence, when these poems 
shall be more generally read and understood, that we were so 
wanting in good taste as to pass them by without notice ; and 
that while we were joining in the common lamentation over 
the lack of American poetick genius, we were too dull to dis- 
cern the almost single exception from the cause of our mor- 
tification and grief. Though we are not of those, who wear 
home-spun, however coarse, because it is patriotick so to do, 
yet we trust that we have the common sense to look at the 
quality of our garb without caring much whence it came. 
We think that some good thing may come out from us ; and 
with that confidence, with which all reviewers are, or should 
he blessed, we are content to venture an opinion upon the 
works of our own country, without waiting till they have 
forced their way into notice through the cold indifference 
of a foreign land. 

English in our origin, and owing to the character of our 
birth-place, almost all that we have cause to be proud of in 
our natures ; speaking her language, and reading her litera- 
ture with 1 lie same commonness as if it were our own; 
boasting of her works of genius in the entire forgetfulness 
Vol. V. No. 3. 47 



